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which, by the strictest calculation, was formerly
paid to the French, Genoese, &c., for wrought silks,
is now all kept at home, and expended among our
own poor.

But the excellency at which the English weavers
are arrived, is so little known or credited, and it is
so much the humour of the people of this nation,
more perhaps than of any other in the world, to
despise the growth or product of their own country,
and give the most extravagant prices for foreign
manufactures, whether better in kind or not, that
the mercers, finding that the ladies will allow no-
thing hut French to be fit for a person of quality to
wear, are forced to take measures accordingly; for
if they offer them the richest silk, the most beau-
tiful pattern, the most agreeable colours, if it has
the scandal of being English, it must not have the
honour to come upon their backs.

What does the mercer do in this case ? he knows
that there are master weavers in Spitalfields, with
whom he deals, who are men of exquisite art, clear
heads, and bright fancies in their business, and
who so far outdo the French, that nothing comes
from France equal to what they perform here ; he
sets these skilful artists to work, and to rack their
invention for new out-of-the-way fancies and pat-
terns of silks, such, to be sure, as have not been
seen in the town before, in which the workmanship
is exquisitely good, the silk rich and weighty, the
brocades thick and high, and the patterns flaming
in fancy; these the mercer keeps in petto; and
when the ladies have with disdain looked upon all
the fine things a well-furnished shop can produce,
and are, as it were, just going out of his door, the
cunning tradesman, as well furnished with a stock
in his face, as in his shop, an oily tongue, and a
case-hardened conscience, takes the ladies to one